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CHAPTER I 


The City of Youth and the Garden of Eden—Tak- 
ing the Sun Cure—A New Kind of a Boom 
Town—The Cosmopolitan Ostend of the 
Western World—Paradise of Perpetual Sum- 
mer—The Land that Lures. 


Some few centuries ago Juan Ponce de Leon dis- 
covered the Fountain of Youth in Florida. Had that 
distinguished gentleman lived in this great day he 
might have discovered the City of Youth in the 
_ same State—a City of Youth in a vertiable Garden 

of Eden! 

Down in Florida—down almost to the jump- 
ing off place—they have built a city where men grow 
young by the gentle art of playing in the sun. It 
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is a Promised Land, to whose shrine pilgrims journey 
annually by the thousands to pay their meed of 
homage to the sun. Some say they go down to play 
golf, some say they go to fish, and some say 
they go to swim in the ocean, but the simple truth 
is, they all go down to play in the sun—and grow 
young! 

America has witnessed the growth of many. 
boom towns—towns that sprang up over night— 
built up by the hardy pioneers of the West. Miami 
is a new kind of a boom town—it is a town that 
climate built. It is being built up almost exclusively 
by the cultured and leisured classes of the world, 
whose modest aim is to make it the playground of the 
world’s cultural life. Into its making are being 
fused the talent, the wealth, and most of all, the en- 
thusiasm of many men, drawn from every state in 
the Union and from every quarter of the globe— 
drawn by the sun! Here, under the warm skies of 
Florida, they have built a city—a little wonder city—- 
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whose rapid growth and lavish development is per- 
haps without parallel in the history of American 
cities. 

The first impression of Miami is one of youth. 
The spirit of youth seems to pervade everyone and 
everything. The town has the freshness and beauty 
of youth, and the inhabitants have the brisk move- 
ment and the enthusiasm of youth; they have also 
the daring of youth to do things without precedent. 
Here people seem quick to discard the old and take 
on the new. Habits of a life-time are lightly cast 
aside, and life takes on the newness of spring——and 
of youth! 

In this cosmopolitan Ostend of the western world 
there is a strange blending of customs and of culture. 
Here aborigine Indian rubs shoulders with the Japan- 
ese of the Orient and the citizen of Continental 
Europe. Here the aristrocrats of the Old World and 
the New meet on the common field of pleasure. 
Here may be found the out-of-the-way things that 
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excite the imagination. One may see the Indians in 
their wigwams, cocoanuts growing on the trees, baby 
alligators fondled by little children, oranges and 
grapefruit growing by the roadside, and the myriad 
wonders of a tropical sea. ‘‘And this is America.” 
Here, according to the book, are golf courses, 
yachting races, wonderful automobile roads, polo 
matches, deep sea fishing, movie studios, casinos, 
parties of the elite, moonlight dances, bands supreme, 
and surf bathing in waters of magic blue that truly 
rivals anything in Europe. And the book is right. 
They are all there. 

Lying in a sub-tropical zone in a latitude cor- 
responding to that of South Central Egypt and 
South Central India, the city has an annual mean 
temperature of 74.6 Fahrenheit. It is a land of per- 
petual summer, where bare-footed children play in 
the streets in mid-winter and where traffic officers 
must be protected from the January sun with giant 
umbrellas. Here, when humanity in general is 
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freezing, men promenade in sport clothes and the 
women in thin gauze dresses of brightly-colored hues. 
It is a town undisturbed by the coal problem, where 
the overcoat and the derby hat are taboo. It is the 
home town of the January strawberry, the Palm 
Beach suit, the straw hat and the beeveedee. 

And this City of Youth, we are told, is sur- 
rounded by a vast and fertile empire—a pontential 
Garden of Eden—as yet but lightly touched by the 
hand of the husbandman. The development of this 
new Eldorado has inaugurated a new age of romance 
—the romance of converting a tropic waste into a 
flourishing garden of perennial beauty and untold 
wealth. 

It is to this Land of the Sun—this Town That 
Climate Built—that men and women everywhere 
are lured by fair words and pretty pictures. Once 
there, they are apt to acknowledge the truthfulness 
of the words and open their eyes in childish wonder 
at the faithful portrayal of the picture. Then, if 
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they are a true sun worshiper, they will catch its note 
of enthusiasm—its spirit of youth—and go buy 
a piece of real estate and settle down to a place in 


the sun—and grow young! 
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CHAPTER II 


Old Fort Dallas—The Biscayne Bay Country—Be- 
fore the Day of Sub-Divisions—The Man Who 
Started the Real Estate Business in Miami— 
Mrs. Julia D. Tuttle, Woman of Vision—A 
Long Sleep and a Slow Awakening. 


Miami was born on a summer day, and it has 
been summer in Miami ever since. The city sprang 
into existence in 1896 with the building of the 
Royal Palm Hotel, a link in the Florida East Coast 
Railroad’s chain of resort hotels. The place would 
probably be today an obscure, unknown quantity 
had it not been for the coming of the railroad. Of the 
little group that made up the provincial community 
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at that time, Mrs. Julia D. Tuttle alone visualized the 
possible future greatness and coming importance of 
the embryonic city. 

The small settlement was then known as Fort 
Dallas, the name of a military post established there 
by the United States government in 1836 during 
the Seminole Indian war. Prior to that time the 
section was known only as the Biscayne Bay Coun- 
try. Wrapped in the solitude of the centuries and 
bathed in the sunshine of the tropics, the vast sum- 
merland of which Miami is now the center lay en- 
veloped in a long Rip Van Winkle sleep, ‘unknown 
and unloved.’’ It was a land primeval. Its un- 
romantic history was made by the few wanderers 
who came and went. These strangers generally took 
one good look at the wild jungle of hammock and 
pine lands and went their way rejoicing. They 
wanted none of it. That was before the day of 
sub-divisions. 

~ John Egan may be said to have started the real 
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estate business in Miami, though in justice to John 
it should be stated that he could not possibly have 
known what he was starting. On February 27, 
1808, the Spanish government, which at that time 
owned Florida, granted to Egan one hundred acres 
of land situated on the Miami river, where the City 
of Miami is now located. History does not tell us 
what became of John, but after Florida was ceded to 
the United States, James Egan, a son of John, had 
a claim for six hundred and forty acres confirmed by 
the United States commissioners. James Egan later 
conveyed his donation to Richard Fitzpatric, who had 
also become the owner of the John Egan grant. 
These two tracts were afterward sold to William F. 
English, who imported a large number of slaves and 
undertook extensive farming operations. English is 
thought to have been the first man to undertake farm- 
ing in-South Florida. The measure of his success is 
unknown. He probably died in the attempt. After 
‘his death his Florida farm became the property of his 
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mother and brother. The mother sold her interest 
to Dr. J. V. Harris, of Key West. A former governor 
of Florida thought he had a claim to some of this 
property, but the courts thought otherwise. About 
this time a company known as the Biscayne Bay 
Company was organized, and they purchased the in- 
terests of Dr. Harris and the claims of the former 
governor, which settled the controversy over the titles 
to these lands. Later Joseph Day, of the Biscayne 
Bay Company, purchased the interests of his associates 
in that company and sold the property to Mrs. Julia 
D. Tuttle, who also purchased the half interest in- 
herited by the heirs of John English, the brother 
of William F. English, the ambitious farmer. These 
transactions perfected the chain of titles to these pro- 
perties from the original grant and was the beginning 
of the real estate business in Miami, from which has 
developed the phenomenal activity of the past two 


decades. 


With the coming of the Biscayne Bay Company, 
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efforts were made to let the world know of the place, 
but so far as bringing in settlers the story fell on 
deaf ears. The few who came went their way sing- 
ing the praises of the wonderful climate, but there 
was no general movement toward development. Mrs. 
Julia D. Tuttle came to Fort Dallas from Cleveland, 
Ohio, with her father, Ephriam T. Sturtevant, in 
1871. They, with William B. Brickell, located at 
the mouth of the Miami river, at what is now called 
Brickell’s Point. Notwithstanding the fact that both 
her husband and her father returned to Cleveland, 
Mrs. Tuttle after their deaths decided to make Fort 
Dallas her permanent home. Her purchase from the 
Biscayne Bay Company consisted of a tract of six 
hundred and forty acres on the north bank of the 
Miami river, and upon this tract is now built all of 
the main portion of the City of Miami. 

The world was singing the praises of Henry M. 
Flagler, who had completed his Florida East Coast 
Railroad to Palm Beach. Mrs. Tuttle, believing that 
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the only thing needed to bring the country before 
the public was to induce Mr. Flagler to extend his 
railroad to Fort Dallas, offered to divide her large 
real estate holdings there with him if he would do 
this. She wrote numerous letters to Mr. Flagler in 
this connection and finally made the trip to St. 
Augustine and in person repeated her offer. Her 
efforts were of no avail at that time. But Providence 
favored Mrs. Tuttle. The great freeze of 1894-1895 
devastated the old orange belt of central and northern 
Florida, destroying valuable groves and wiping out 
fortunes over night. Mr. Flagler then recalled Mrs. 
Tuttle’s story of the tropical Biscayne Bay Country. 
He wondered if the hand of misfortune had fallen as 
heavily there as throughout the old orange belt. He 
instructed one of his lieutenants to make the trip 
there and investigate conditions. It was found that 
the frost king had not reached that section, and as 
an evidence of this a boquet of flowers and foliage was 
gathered and sent to Mr. Flagler. The order was 
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then given to extend the Florida East Coast Railroad 
to that point. 

The receipt of this report was the community’s 
first awakening from its long sleep. Men began to 
arrive. “Those who were out of work throughout the 
old orange belt flocked to the new town, and in a 
short time shacks and tents appeared. The bay’ 
swarmed with sail boats. On February 15, 1896, 
Joseph A. McDonald, John B. Reilly, John Sewell 
and E. G. Sewell, the vanguard of the Flagler forces, 
arrived, and the work of building the Royal Palm 
Hotel was commenced. The long Rip Van Winkle 
sleep had been broken. It was the dawn of a new day 
for the Biscayne Bay Country. A new city was in 
the offing. 
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The Birth of a City—Henry M. Flagler and His 
Royal Palm Hotel—The Opening Up of the 
East Coast and the Conquest of Florida—The 
Longest Yellow Streak in the World. 


Miami abounds in distinctions. There are more 
than a score of distinct distinctions to which the city 
may lay claim. It started with a distinction. It was 
‘born a full-fledged city, never having served the usual 
apprenticeship as village or town. The city was in- 
corporated July 26, 1896. The place, legend says, 
was at one time the site of an extensive Indian village. 
When the new city was launched there were many 
who wanted to give it the name of Flagler, in honor 
of Henry M. Flagler, but it was finally decided to 
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take the name Miami, which is a Seminole Indian 
word, meaning sweet water, and was applied by the 
Indians to the river which flows through the city. 
Ordinary folks pronounce the word as spelled, but 
some of the ultra-fastidious perfer to call it Me-am-y. 

None of the founders of the city appear to have 
shared Mrs. Tuttle’s vision of Miami becoming a 
great city. Mr. Flagler had the city laid out for a 
city of about eight thousand inhabitants, with 
narrow streets and narrower side-walks. He set his 
Royal Palm Hotel at the mouth of the Miami river 
in a tropical jungle, and the town sprang up around 
it. Whatever dreams Mr. Flagler may have had 
regarding the development of the East Coast, he did 
not apparently entertain any dreams regarding Miami 
becoming a large city, but thought of it only as a unit 
in a chain of southern resorts which he intended to 
link together with the iron rails of the railroad he 
was building through the barren heart of the East 
Coast of Florida. 
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Mr. Flagler was concerned with the develop- 
ment of the East Coast. He turned the gay throngs 
of winter tourists toward Florida that he might draw 
the attention of the world to what he believed to be 
a productive and attractive region of unmeasured 
potentiality. Without his railroad the East Coast of 
Florida might today be a wilderness as desolate as the 
islands of the sea, for it may well be doubted if any 
other American capitalist or railroad builder would 
have dared the great enterprises which claimed his 
genius and into which he poured his great wealth. 
He 'saw in the East Coast of Florida a country with- 
out material development of any kind. It was the 
most discredited part of the whole state. Except for - 
a short line from Jacksonville to St. Augustine, and 
two short, disjointed pieces of road, the great stretch 
of country from Jacksonville to Key West, five 
hundred twenty-two miles in length, was without 
railroad facilities and without industrial or agricul- 
tural advancement. Mr. Flagler turned his attention 
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to the building of a railroad to open up the country, 
and to the construction of magnificent hotels in order 
to furnish an incentive to the traveling public to visit 
the state. 

He was considered an old man when he began 
his extensive development work in Florida, and it is 
well known that many of his friends and close busi- 
ness associates did not share his optimism regarding 
the outcome of his great ventures. When he an- 
nounced that he was going to build the finest hotel 
in the world in old St. Augustine his business asso- 
ciates were amazed, and some of his oldest and best 
friends sought to discourage him from undertaking 
what they sincerely believed to be a mad dream. 
There was no railroad to the town. A narrow-gauge 
road from Jacksonville ran within two miles of the 
place. He bought this old railroad, converted it into 
a broad gauge and brought it into St. Augustine. He 
wanted to build his hotel in the oldest town in 
America on the site of old San Marco, the grim 
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Spanish citadel, but he was unable to secure that site 
and was obliged to choose the present site of the 
Ponce de Leon. This hotel when it was completed 
was widely heralded as the finest hotel in the world. 
It is said to have cost two million dollars. 

But if Mr. Flagler was ‘‘mad,’’ there appears to 
have been method in his madness. He seems to have 
worked, from the beginning, with a definite plan in 
view, as well as a sublime faith in the soundness of his 
own judgment. Almost as soon as the Ponce de Leon 
was completed, he built the Alcazar, directly opposite, 
and then purchased the Cordova, an annex to the Al- 
cazar, which had been built by another man. Im- 
mediately his St. Augustine hotels were completed, 
he turned his gaze farther southward. Many miles 
below St. Augustine, at Ormond, two men had a 
little hotel, where a few winter visitors made their 
home. ‘There was no railroad to the place, but the 
country was beautiful. Mr. Flagler bought the 
hotel. Then he extended his railroad, and Ormond 
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Beach and Daytona soon blossomed as popular 
resorts. 

A few years later Mr. Flagler, still following 
what appears to have beeen a pre-conceived plan, 
went still farther down the coast. He is said to have 
bought Palm Beach almost as soon as he saw it. He 
immediately launched the building of the Royal Poin- 
ciana Hotel, which he announced would be the largest 
hotel in the world. He then started men at work ex- 
tending his railroad from Ormond to Palm Beach. 
By the time the railroad was built the hotel was 
ready: His desire for hotels still unsatisfied, he built 
the Breakers, the original of which was burned, but 
was promptly rebuilt. 

The extension of his railroad from Palm Beach 
to Miami was inevitable in futherance of Mr. 
Flagler’s dream of a railroad from Jacksonville to 
Key West, over the Florida Keys. The great freeze 
of 1895, however, may have hastened his plans. His 
lieutenant had reported to him that there was a body 
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of land more than forty miles long, lying between 
the Everglades and the Atlantic Ocean, absolutely 
untouched by the frost which would ultimately be- 
come the home of the citrus fruit industry because 
of its immunity from devastating freezes. The written 
proposal of Mrs. Tuttle, offering to share her large 
real estate holdings with him if he would extend 
his railroad to Miami, was also carried to Mr. Flagler. 
Mr. Flagler made up a little party and started for 
Miami at once. Before the end of his first day in 


Miami he had accepted the proposition for the ex- 
_ tension of his railroad, given the order for its con- 


struction, had selected the site for the Royal Palm 
Hotel and ordered his contractors to build it, and 
made the plans for the town site. He also selected the 
sites for a passenger station and freight yards. 

Some years later Mr. Flagler began the exten- 
sion of his railroad southward from Miami to Key 
West, marching across the waves of the sea. This 
“ocean railroad” is probably the most unique rail-_ 
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road ever constructed, and as an engineering feat it 
has received world-wide notice. The road is built 
across the small islands that make up the Florida 
Keys and crosses three separate deep-water channels, 
There is seventeen miles of permanent bridge work, 
including eleven miles of concrete arch viaduct and six 
miles of steel bridging and concrete piers. An area 
of one hundred and thirty-four acres of land was 
built up in the shallow water directly north of Key 
West for terminal purposes. 

No other man ever put as much of his own 
money into the creation of any one great railroad and 
country development work as Mr. Flagler put into 
his East Coast railroad and the vast hotels and 
business operations connected therewith. It is es- 
timated that fifty million would not measure his in- 
vestments in Florida. 

The Florida East Coast Railroad is today per- 
haps the most powerful and influential corporation in 
the state of Florida, and its influence on the policies 
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and legislation of the state is the subject of much ad- 
verse criticism. It enjoys a monopoly and is said to 
dominate the state. Once upon a time a Florida East 
Coast train is said to have arrived in Miami on sche- 
dule. This, however, happened some years ago, be- 
fore Miami had reached its present high station and 
before traffic had reached its present volume. It 
probably occurred during some July or August. The 
rolling stock and station houses of this railroad are 
painted a bright yellow, or orange, which probably 
makes the road the longest yellow streak in the world. 

But if it be true that Mr. Flagler dominated the 
state of Florida, it is equally true that he created 
the kingdom he dominated. The state of Florida as 
it is today is very largely Mr. Flagler’s making. He 
not only brought the world to see her beauty and her 
resources, but he transformed her wilderness into 
towns and farms where only the hunter and the 
pioneer had ventured. No state in the Union ever 
had a man who did, single-handed, as much for a 
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people, for a country, as Henry M. Flagler has done 
for the state of Florida, and the state, doubtless, will 
never know again such a builder and benefactor. The 
people of Florida revere the memory of Mr. Flagler— 
and in the next breath damn the railroad that is the 
child of his genius. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Selling a Town—NMr. E. G. Sewell, Super-Salesman 
—‘It Pays to Advertise’-—A Tidal Wave of 
Development and a Real Estate Boom That 
is Still Booming—Dealing in Futures. 


Miami did not awaken to her opportunities as 
a resort center until several years after the founda- 
tion of the city. Its early history is largely written 
around the Royal Palm Hotel. In fact, there was for 
several years little else in Miami but the hotel, the 
climate and good fishing, but the quiet spot attracted 
visitors then even as does the life and progress of the 
city attract them now. Many of the notables of the 
world were guests of the Royal Palm, and thesa 
visitors became quickly enamored of the delight- 
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ful climate, but no organized effort was made at 
that time to capitalize the strategic advantages of the 
city as a winter resort. 

But eventually there arose a genius who visual- 
ized the potential importance of the city as a resort 
center—and knew what to do. That man was Mr. E. 
G. Sewell, super-salesman. As President of the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce Mr. Sewell is the genius who 
has “‘sold’’ Miami to the world. To his credit let it 
be said that he has always endeavored, like any good 
advertiser, to see that Miami delivered the exact goods 
that were sold. 

It was Mr. Sewell who first conceived the idea 
of advertising Miami through the media of news- 
paper and magazine publicity. In 1915 he wrote 
and placed the first newspaper advertisements of the 
city. This was the means of bringing to Miami that 
season more than enough people to fill all the hotels. 
The town began to sit up and take notice. They 
made Mr. Sewell President of their Chamber of 
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Commerce and that season he raised a fund of 
twenty-one thousand dollars to advertise the city 
and brought the first band to Royal Palm Park. The 
success of that season started the building activity in 
Miami and building permits leaped to a million 
dollars. For the season of 1917-1918 he was in- 
strumental in raising a fund of thirty-one thousand 
dollars and employing a nationally-known band. A 
check of the hotels that season revealed the fact that 
over ten thousand people were turned away. Mr. 
Sewell has been given a life job, and the town is the 
best advertised city in Florida. Each succeeding sea- 
son the advertising appropriation is increased and new 
methods formulated to advance the city. A big 
electric sign at Forty-Second street and Broadway 
informs the shivering New Yorkers in January that 
it is ‘‘June in Miami.” ‘“‘It pays to advertise.” As 
a result of liberal advertising Miami hotels usually 
play to capacity business and are often obliged to 
hang out the S. R. O. sign. 
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As the town began to flourish as a tourist center, 
large and modern hotels were erected. Apartment 
houses also were built by the score and rooming 
houses, like Jonah’s gourd, sprang up in every direc- 
tion. Now that the town had been “‘sold’”’ to the 
Northern tourist, the game of selling it in fee simple 
began. Real estate speculation became a mania. 
Dealing in real estate became the principal occupation 


of nine-tenths of the population, the other one-tenth 


handling it only as a side-line. Prices began to soar, — 


and they have been soaring ever since. The business 
got so good that Isidor Cohen quit the merchandise 
business to enter the real estate brokerage field, and 
he is still at it. The county commissioners recently 
“got the habit’ and sold the court house, to make 
way for the encroaching tide of commercialism. 

The story of this awakening real estate ac- 
tivity in Miami eclipses most of the western boom 
towns of earlier days. Many lurid tales are told of 
the fortunes made by the early investors in Miami 
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real estate, and investigation reveals that much of it 


+? 


is true. Some investors could not ‘‘see’’ the town 
until real estate values had trebled. In the palmy 
days the ‘home guards’’ invariably played the 
Northerner for a ‘‘tenderfoot,’’’ but subsequent devel- 
opments indicate that the latter's judgment often 
proved the better of the two. Prices advanced so 
rapidly that the early investor could not help but 
make handsome profits. All the early inhabitants 
of Miami should be rich, but they are not. The 
truth of that old proverb about foresight and hind- 
sight was again forcibly demonstrated. 

| When the town was young an old “Cracker” 
(native Floridian) , who conducted a small curio shop 
on Flagler street, managed to buy a business lot in the 
“loop district’? for the sum of six hundred dollars. 
A few years later he found a ‘“‘sucker’’ and unloaded 
for what he thought was a handsome profit, getting 
two thousand dollars for his investment. The new 
purchaser held the property for two years, disposing 
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of it for six thousand dollars. The last time this 
parcel of real estate changed hands it brought sixty- 
seven thousand dollars, and it couldn’t be bought for 
that sum today. The old ‘Cracker’ is still running 
his curio shop up the street. 

Mr. Charles F. Sulzner came to the town in 
1896, the year the town was started, but he refused 
to buy that year because he thought the prices were 
too high. He returned the following year and bought 
a business lot on Flagler street for which he paid one 
thousand dollars. This lot is today leased for a term 
of ninety-nine years at an annual rental of twenty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars. .One will hear 
of John Seybold, an imigrant boy who came to the 
town a journeyman baker, who is today a near- 
millionaire through his investments in Miami real 
estate, and of the successful climb up the ladder of 
fortune of the late Phillip Ullendorff, a former 
butcher boy, who owned so much Miami property he 
couldn’t locate all of it. 
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Real estate in Miami is still active—very active 
—and people may still be seen running around with 
their pockets bulging out with abstracts of title. But 
today it is largely a rich man’s game. Flagler street 
frontage is valued at five thousand dollars a foot. 
Ocean front lots may be had from ten thousand dol- 
lars up—principally up. Residence lots within the 
city limits cost about three thousand dollars and 
up, and the more desirable properties cost consider- 
ably more. 

Sub-divisions stretch from Miami in every di- 
rection, even into Biscayne Bay, where ‘water 
acteage”’ has been purchased from the state and islands 
built and sub-divided, in a far-visioned scheme to 
match the placid beauty of Venice. Sometimes these 
“paper islands’ are sold before they are built, which. 
shows how far in advance the Miami real estate agent 
works. He deals in futures. Orders are taken for 
these “‘sea lots’’ and when enough orders are secured 
to justify the expense he goes out and builds the 
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lots. After selecting his embryonic lot the customer is 
rowed put to sea and shown the particular wave 
where his property is located. If there is any dispute 
the matter is soon washed out. 

The ingenuity of the high-class real estate pro- 
moter in Miami is a thing to marvel at. They do 
nothing by halves in Miami. One enterprising pro- 
moter advertises a twenty-million-dollar development 
program, and his lavish expenditure would indicate 
that his statement is conservative. This man is a 
dreamer, a poet and an artist combined. He is not 
content to merely cut up a piece of land into lots and 
streets; he insists on making his development a thing 
of beauty. His program calls for a complete com- 
munity settlement, including everything from the 
essential utilities to a large univeristy. The bill- 
board advertising alone for this sub-division reaches 
as far North as Savannah. Another company is build- 
ing a complete city seventeen miles from Miami and 
another city is being built in the Everglades. Most 
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of these properties are well laid out and developed 
and offer an attractive home site. Others are raw, 
undeveloped land, far from transportation facilities, 
without water, light and other public utilities. Some 
are covered with a dense growth of wild palmetto 
and deep laid with a native coral rock. It requires 
considerable expense to clear even a single lot of this 
tropical growth and rock. Orange groves, farms 
and truck gardens, and acreage of all kinds are offered 
the newcomer, some of which are good—and some 
are in the Everglades. 

There is probably no finer body of real estate 
men anywhere than those in Miami. They maintain 
an ethical association and insist on the highest stan- 
dards of service. But in every community where ex- 
ploitation is rife there are bound to be a few real es- 
tate men running at large who do not conform to the 
best ethics of the trade. Some of these employ the 
antiquated methods of the pan-handler. Highly 
colored pictures of pretty bungalows set in a bower 
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of tropical foliage lure the strolling tourist to halt 
before some window and instantly the touristee 
is “‘rushed’’ by several ‘‘high pressure’ sales- 
men. Others conduct ‘‘absolute’’ auction sales, 
with a brass band accompaniment, and run free au- 
tomobile excursions to their properties, where Eskimo 
Pie is served to the multitude and pianos and other 
small souvenirs are given away. Most properties in 
Miami are sold on the deferred payment plan, the 
deferred payments drawing interest at the rate of 
eight per cent. per annum, which is the legal rate of 
interest in the state of Florida. Borrowers are some- 
times obliged to pay a bonus foraloan. The ninety- 
nine year lease is a popular form of transaction in 
handling large business property. 

The town received an added stimulus during 
the World War by various governmental activities 
in the immediate vicinity of Miami. In 1917 the 
United States spent over a million dollars in the 
building of the Dinner Key Naval Aero Station and 
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another million dollars was put into circulation in 
1918 by the payment of wages and subsistence. The 
Aero Gunners’ School for the Army at Chapman 
Field cost the government another milion dollars, 
and the Marine Aviation Station at Curtiss Field 
gave employment to fourteen hundred men. This 
disbursement of a total of over four million dollars 
had the effect of stimulating business conditions in 
Miami at this critical period and precluded any pos- 
sibility of a slump in real estate values—which is 
always the chief concern of the Miamians. 

As the town continued to prosper, the outside 
world began to take an increasing interest in the 
fortunes of the town that was riding on the high 
tide of prosperity. Everybody commenced stepping 
on the gas at once. Northern capital began to pour 
into the town, the United Cigar Stores Company | 
moved in and Greek restaurants began to appear. This 
seemed to make it unanimous. Evil prophets said the 
town was a bubble that would surely burst, but the 
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“pretty bubble” has continued to expand each year 


into new and larger proportions, and still the great 
wave of development goes merrily on. 
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The Town That Climate Built—The Favored Child 
of the Elements—Its Miraculous Growth and 
Lavish Development—Assets and Aspirations—- 
A City of Homes—‘‘Greater Miami’’ and Great- 
er Things. 


Miami is The Town That Climate Built— 
climate plus advertising. Mark T’wain once said that 
this country did not have any climate—only samples. — 
Mark did not know Miami. He lived in our North 
where we have only two seasons—Winter and July 
and August. Miami's climate is not a “‘sample”’ 
climate. It is continuous—even monotonous—an 
endless succession of balmy summer days. 

The United States Weather Bureau pays a man 
four thousand dollars a year to forecast the weather 
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in Miami. This is a flagrant waste of the people’s 
money. Any child can forecast the weather in 
Miami. There is but one month in the Miami calen- 
dar—and that is June. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
regarding other things in Miami, there is and can 
be no difference of opinion regarding Miami's climate. 
It is as near Paradise as many of us may ever hope 
to get, and the individual who could not be pleased 
with it would be lonesome. There doubtless have 
been other contributing factors towards Miami's phe- 
nomenal success, but the climate’s the thing. It is 
the one supreme and matchless asset of the city, the 
base upon which has been erected a truly magnificent 
super-structure. 

The location of Miami gives it a peculiar 
climatic advantage over any city in America. It is the 
favored child of the elements. Here the Gulf stream is 
but three miles from shore, and this is said to keep the 
water at a uniform temperature, ranging from 78 de- 
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grees in Winter to 84 degrees in Summer. The 
water controls the air, resulting in maintaining an 
average variation of only twelve degrees between 
Winter and Summer. The water, it is claimed, also 
modifies the summer weather, preventing excessive 
heat. Equability of climate here reaches most nearly 
perfection. The winter days do take on the 
semblance of June. Only on very rare occasions 
does the city feel the cool breath of a northeaster and 
then usually only for a few hours, never to exceed a 
few days. ‘This beneficent whim of the elements 
affects only that portion of Florida lying in what has 
come to be known as the Miami zone, which is that 
portion of the state lying south of Palm Beach. 
Climate plus a highly-cultivated civic spirt— 
plus advertising—has made Miami the wonder and 
admiration of a continent and given it high rank 
among the resort cities of Europe and America. It 
is today a cosmopolitan city, thriving with com- 
mercialism and prosperity—especially commercialism. 
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It is difficult to believe that this great transformation 
has been accomplished within so short a time, for 
scarcely more than twenty-five years ago the site of 
the now famed city was a tropical wilderness. Many 
of the pioneers of the city are still young men—some 
of them, in fact, young millionaires. 
The story of Miami's rise reads like a page tora 
from the Book of Fairyland. In 1895 there were but 
two families residing in what is now Miami. When 
the city was incorporated in 1896 it had a population 
of a trifle over five hundred people. In 1906 it still 
had a population of less than four thousand. Today 
it is rated the third largest city in Florida (having 
passed Pensacola, which ranked third in the 1920 
census) with a permanent or resident population 
variously estimated from fifty to sixty-five thousand, 
which is augmented during the winter season by a 
tourist population of from fifty to a hundred thous- 
and. According to the United States census of 1920, 
the city of Miami increased in population during the 
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preceeding ten years 440 per cent. and Dade County 
229 per cent., establishing a record unknown to any 
other city or county in the United States. 

‘The appraisal of real estate valuations for 1922 
reached the imposing total of sixty-five million dol- 
lars. Ten years ago the total assessed valuation of 
Miami's property was about one and a half million 
dollars, which is an increase in valuation of ap- 
proximately four thousand per cent. in ten years. In 
1921 the city led all Florida cities in building opera- 
tions, the building permits amounting to eight and 
one-half mililon dollars, 

The city today is growing so rapidly that its 
municipal tailors can’t make clothes to fit it. It is 
spreading out, like a huge fan, in every direction, and 
its public utilities can’t keep pace with its phenomenal 
growth, though the city is bonding itself courage- 
ously in an effort to do so. When the Postoffice and 
Federal building was erected a few years ago it was 
said to be the largest and most expensive building 
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ever erected by the government in a city of the size 
of Miami at that time, but the rapid growth of the 
city has rendered it inadequate. Several sub-stations 
have been established, but even these do not fill the 
pressing demands. ; 

The city has recently let contracts totaling nearly 
two million dollars for public improvements. These 
improvements include extensions of sewers, enlarged 
docks and shipping facilities, street paving and side- 
walks. The city now has one hundred twenty-six 
miles of sidewalks, ten miles of storm sewers, seventy~ 
seven miles of sanitary sewers, twelve miles of asphalt 
paving, one hundred twenty-three miles of oiled 
macadam, and three and one-half miles of high-pres- 
sure fire-mains. 

“Greater Miami’? contemplates the absorption 
of a number of small independent municipalities 
which lie directly in the path of the city’s suburban 
development. The proposed plan of expansion must 
eventually come if Miami is to continue to grow: - 
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unless it chooses to grow into Biscayne Bay, as every 
other avenue of growth is shut off by these small 
communities which, of course, owe their very exis- 
tence to Miami. The beautification of the city’s bay 
front property is another contemplation. These forty 
seven acres form an asset to the city second only to 
the climate, and the delay of the enterprising Miami- 
ans to capitalize this asset is a bit unusual. 
Transportation is one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of Miami. A municipally-owned street railway 
traverses part of the principal streets, connecting with 
Miami Beach by way of a causeway across Biscayne 
Bay. Jitneys and motor buses provide other means of 
transportation, operating on certain streets and un- 
certain schedules. ‘The causeway spanning Biscayne 
Bay, and built by Dade County at an expense of one 
million dollars, is typical of Miami enterprise. It is 
three and one-half miles in length and has two 
double driveways and two draws. The city is a ter- 
minal for domestic and foreign hydroplanes, with 
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Passenger service to Nassau, Bimini and Havana. The 
yacht anchorage in Biscayne Bay is said to be one of 
the finest in the world. 

Miami is just “‘forty-five hours from Broad- 
way.” The town is situated on Biscayne Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is 366 miles south of Jackson- 
ville, on the main line of the Florida East Coast rail- 
road. It is the county-seat of Dade County, the 
southernmost county on the mainland of the United 
States. It is the southern terminus of the Dixie High- 
way. Below the city is the Ingraham Highway, and 
crossing the Everglades westerly is the Tamiami 
Trail, now being constructed, which will connect the 
Atlantic Ocean at Miami with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Miami Canal, running to Lake Okeechobee, connects 
at the south by way of the Miami river with Biscayne 
Bay. The Florida East Coast railroad has its shops 
in Miami, and the city is the center of all operations 
on the southern section of the road. The city is the 
site of an experimental station of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, where the cultivation of 
sub-tropical plants is carried on. 

The city has the commission-manager form of 
government, the five leading bankers of the city serv- 
ing as city commissioners. The industries include 
a number of small manufactures, and there are a 
hundred wholesale and jobbing houses. A large 
motion picture studio five miles west of the city and 
two smaller ones in the city give promise of making 
the city a large movie center. Expert cameramen 
have spoken highly of the mechanical results obtained 
in Miami, and claim that atmospheric conditions are 
so favorable that pictures may be made better and 
more rapidly in Miami than at any other point. This 
will be disputed by Los Angeles. 

Miami is essentially a city of homes—principally 
winter homes, There is perhaps no city of similiar 
size where such lavish expenditures have been made on 
residential properties. The shores of Biscayne Bay 
is one continuous line of concrete mansions. It is es- 
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timated that over five hundred millionaires have prop- 
erty interests in the city. The James Deering estate, 
said to be one of the finest private estates in America, 
lies just south of the city, on Biscayne Bay. Ad- 
joining it is William J. Bryan’s modest villa. Many 
of the residences follow the Spanish type of archi- 
tecture, which is peculiarly adapted to the environ- 
ment of the sub-tropical climate. A native coral rock, 
found in abundance, is utilized in a wide variety of 
attractive designs. A profusion of palms and flowers 
give even the inexpensive bungalows a setting of un- 
deniable beauty. The Spanish motif is also notice- 
able in the architecture of many of the business 
structures. In fact, Miami might well be called “The 
White City,” most of the buildings being finished in 
a light stucco, reflecting an appearance of freshness 
and originality most noticeable to the visitor. 

The Town That Climate Built is today a city 
of metropolitan proportions. The stamp of prolific 
enterprise is everywhere. To the newcomer it presents 
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a panorama of wondrous beauty and challenges a con- 
templation of the miracle that wrought its accom- 
plishment in so brief a time. The city is still in the 
adolescent stage, still growing and still reaching out 
for greater things, a lusty youngster, whose destiny 
none may yet foresee. So rapid is the city’s progress 
that any estimate of Miami today is likely to be out 
of date tomorrow. By the time these pages reach the 
hands of the reader the city may have displaced Jack- 
sonville as the metropolis of the state or established a 


new world’s record in the evolution of cities. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Annual Pilgrimage of the Sun Worshipers to the 
Promised Land—‘‘Rich Man, Poor Man, Beg- 
garman, Thief’’—A Study for Psychologists— 
Mr. Winter Visitor and His Entertainment. 


Miami entertains more tourists than any other 
Florida city. The annual pilgrimage of the sun wor- 
shipers to the Promised Land increases each succeeding 
year—according to the increase of the advertising ap- 
propriation. They come by boat, by train, by auto- 
mobile and airplane. Some come in palatial yachts 
or private cars. Others come in the lowly and 
familiar flivver. The pioneer of ante-bellum 
days who went West in a “‘prairie schooner” now 
has a son who goes to Florida in a flivver—an im- 
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provised bungalow on wheels, fashioned like a two- 
room house and fitted out with ‘‘all the comforts of 
home.”’ 

It is a long and continuous procession that 
enters the state of Florida at the first shrill blasts of 
the Northern winter and continues in increasing 
hordes until robin red breast sounds his signal for 
the approach of the Northern spring. The tourist 
pilgrims represent every species of humanity, from 
the ultra-rich world traveler to the genus hobo. 
They overflow hotels and apartment houses. Some 
take up their abode in a free tent colony and become 
“tin can” tourists, though Miami does not draw 
many of this class) Many of them build homes, 
modest cottages or splendid estates, become citizens of 
the community, and settle down to a place in the sun, 
reversing the original plan by going North for a short 
time in the summer, instead of going South for a 
short time in the winter. 

It is estimated that the American tourists spend 
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in Florida approximately thirty million dollars an- 
nually—a large part of which undoubtedly goes for 
real estate. The tourists come from every state in the 
Union and from many foreign countries, but Florida 
draws its principal quota from those states lying 
east of the Mississippi river. It is the regular winter 
quarters of the people of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York and the New 
England states, as well as those states lying below 
the Mason and Dixon line. Kansas, Nebraska and 
Misouri, as well as Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
and even California, are also well represented. The 
tourists from many of the states mentioned have or- 
ganized state societies—or blocs—in Miami and 
these societies have their regular meetings and outings 
—neighborly gatherings where the friendly discus- 
sions may range from state politics to a prospective 
deal in local real estate—or the proper way to eat a 
mango. 

The migratory tourist might present to the stu- 
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dent of psychology an interesting field for study and 
observation. They form a motley crowd. ‘“‘Rich 
man, poor man, beggarman, thief’’ make up the curi- 
ous picture. If one is moved to wonder why some 
people leave home, when their lack of pecuniary re- 
sources is plainly obvious, one is likewise inclined, 
when viewing some of the newly-rich, to wonder 
how they got that way. 

Broadly speaking, the tourist pilgrims may be 
grouped or sub-divided into general classifications as 
follows: Pleasure seekers, health seekers, homeseekers, 
fortune seekers—and golf players. Every train into 
Miami brings a few more golf players. Golfitis is 
rapidly becoming to be recognized as the great Ameri- 
can disease. The plague in a violent or epidemic 
form has gripped all America. It attacks all ages, 
but is particularly prevalent among men past fifty. 
It is recognized by eminent authorities as incurable, 
which augurs well for Miami’s future. 

To a golf player a town is good or bad accord- 
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ing to its golf links. Climatic advantages naturally 
enter into this equation, and Florida, therefore, ap- 
peals strongly to the knee-pants delegation. It is a 
golfer’s paradise. No sub-division in Miami is up- 
to-date without its golf links. Miami ‘‘greens’’ at- 
tract the golf “‘fan’’ by the thousands. Many come 
for no other purpose, and leave for the same reason. 

The pleasure seekers include the idle rich—the 
time killers—people who have nothing to do and 
a hard time doing it. They are, as a rule, a fickle, 
restless crowd. They are here today and Palm 
Beach tomorrow—travelers that pass in the night. 
Many of them are world travelers who have lost the 
zest of routine living—drifting lotus-eaters hunting 
for a new thrill. They suffer from an enlarged en- 
nui. Life, as well as food, must be spiced. They 
couldn’t possibly eat a menu through without music 
or dancing. It is a mystery how they manage break- 
fast. All rich people, of course, do not fall in this 
category, but among the ultra-rich—especially the 
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new or wart-rich—are usually found many vulgar 
pretenders to gentility. Among this class there exists 
a certain snobbishness or class distinction that must 
be not only recognized but cultivated and catered to 
by those who would seek the favor of their patron- 
age. But those who pay twenty to forty dollars a 
day for a hotel room may justly feel that they are 
entitled to a bit of cultivating. And the way they 
coddle the rich and the famous in Miami is enough to 
make a socialist weep! All notables are photograph- 
ed, interviewed and Who’s Who-ed in the most ap- 
proved press-agent style. One day the President of 
the United States or other high government digni- 
tary receives the homage of a generous people—and 
the next day Ring Lardner features the front page. 
Many of the wealthy men come in their private 
yachts or palatial house-boats. The private water 
craft anchored in Biscayne Bay during January and 
February is a glittering display of wealth and aris- 
trocracy, rivaling in splendor Cleopatra’s entourage 
up the Nile. 
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But there are other pleasure seekers beside the 
rich. The great middle class of America find their 
playground in Florida. They are mostly doctors, 
lawyers, farmers and business men. Some find their 
pleasures in the plain and homely virtues of the 
simple life, others fish or motor, or just loaf—take 
the sun cure—and breathe deep of the salty tonic of 
the seas. 

All tourists are welcome in Florida—if they 
bring their check-books along—but the homeseeker 
is especially welcome. He is considered an asset 
worth cultivating. His desire goes deeper than ad- 
miration for the splendors that abound; he is seeking 
substantial elements and carefully studies the possi- 
bilities of the country and the opportunities offered. 
South Florida, with its small population and its 
millions of untilled acres, needs the homeseeker and 
should make the opportunity attractive enough to 
get him. 


The great tropical outdoors makes a strong and 
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natural appeal to the health seeker. Many men low 
in health, who have fought a losing fight in other 
less hospitable climes, seek in the South an oppor- 
tunity to come back into their own, to rejuvenate 
and recharge the batteries of energy. For many of 
these South Florida is a refuge of tranquil beauty— 
a gem cut from the regions of the gods. It is essen- 
tially an old man’s country. There are those who 
say that the span of human life is longer in Florida 
—others insist that it just seems longer. There is 
no doubt but that the mild climate offers an immun- 
ity from pneumonia and other diseases incidental to 
the rigors of a Northern winter. 

There is a class of people who will do anything 
for money—even to living in Pittsburgh. They 
are fortune hunters who go wherever they think the 
money is—chance takers and speculators who follow 
up boom towns and hope to ride to fortune on a 
rising tide. Climate and other pleasing attractions 
mean nothing to this class. They would probably 
go to Terre Haute if the pecuniary prospects were as 
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inviting. Rapidly-growing Miami, with its great 
real estate boom and general business awakening, 
draws its full quota of fortune hunters. All manner 
of aspiring Wallingfords, visionary promoters and 
stock floaters invade the town. Some of these at- 
tempt to do business on a shoe-string, but they usual- 
ly find the water in Miami too deep for them and 
often go back North minus the shoe-string. The 
loyal Miamian has been trained to invest his surplus 
in Miami real estate, and no paltry ten per cent. 
stock dividend will interest him. 

In addition to the tourist per se, there is a 
swarming of beggars and cripples and vendors of 
cheap wares. The lame and the blind haunt one at 
every street. They, too, it seems, need the sun. 
There are also many itinerant evangelists who re- 
ceive the call to pitch their tents in the town that 
climate built during the mild winter months, but, 
oddly enough, these message bearers usually give the 
town a wide berth during the good old summer- 
time. 
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Mr. Winter Visitor generally wants to get his 
money’s worth, and goes in for sight-seeing. Usual- 
ly one of the first sights the Northerner wants to see 
is the orange and grapefruit groves. If he is interest- 
ed in land he will probably want to make a trip to 
the Everglades and see for himself these much-talked- 
about lands. . 

Leaving the beaten path of the city, the visitor 
may find some novel and interesting sights. A ride 
in a “rubber-neck’’ bus will take the visitor to Co- 
conut Grove (they spell it without the ‘‘a’’), the 
oldest settlement of the locality and noted for its 
cultural environment. Here may be seen the Span- 
ish castle of Mr. James Deering and the villa of Mr. 
William J. Bryan, two of the show places of Miami. 
The route is along ‘‘millionaire’s row’’ and the heart 
of the exclusive winter settlement. Famous artists, 
writers and all manner of distinguished people live 
in the secluded places along the bay and hidden be- 


hind the tropical foliage along the narrow winding 
roads. 
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The visitor may be attracted to Hialeah (‘‘the 
Indians named it’), the new town in the Ever- 
glades, where may be seen the motion picture studio 
force at work and a fourteen-hundred-acre turkey 
ranch and dairy farm. Here, also, may be seen the 
greyhound races, where trained dogs chase a mechan- 
ical rabbit around an oval speedway. At the pad- 
dock a sportsman may back his choice of a winner 
at the usual race track odds without fear of a “‘fixed”’ 
race, as no one has yet devised a method to ‘‘fix’’ a 
dog while he is chasing a rabbit. However, the 
sport is young and they will probably get around 
to that part of it if given time. This sport is soon 
to give way to horse racing on a large scale. The 
playing of Jai Alai, a Spanish ball game, is another 
attraction at Hialeah, where a large fronton has re- 
cently been erected in an effort to popularize in Am- 
erica this one-time royal sport. At the Hialeah golf 
course Seminole Indians, garbed in native costume, 
serve as caddies. 
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The lure of the Ocean always attracts the visitor 
to Miami Beach, where in mid-winter he may 
take a dip in the Atlantic or try the Roman pools. 
Here one may also visit the Miami Beach Aquarium 
and learn the scientific names of fish never heard of 
outside of the dictionary. A boat journey to old 
Cape Florida and a river trip to the alligator farm 
and Indian Village may provide other interesting 
sights, as will also a motor trip to Royal Palm 
State Park, where the luxuriant tropical growth of 
South Florida may be seen in its virgin state—un- 
marred by the hand of the real estate exploiter. If 
the visitor wants a real thrill he may fly by aero- 
marine or hydroaeroplane to Bimini, Nassau or 


Havana or drop in on Miami’s aristocratic neigh- 
bor, Palm Beach. 


While joy riding in and around Miami Mr. 
Winter Visitor is offered a bewildering array of sou- 
venirs and tropical merchandise. These cover a wide 
variety, ranging from baby alligators to cocoanuts 
in the hull. A good customer, too, is Mr. Winter 
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Visitor. He despatches boxes of oranges and grape- 


fruit and ‘‘paper shell’’ pecans to the shivering 
loved ones back home; he buys picture post cards by 


the armful and has his picture snapped in the atti- 
tude of landing a six-foot fish, and before he departs 
on his homeward journey it is an even bet that he 
has tucked away somewhere in his inside pocket a 
deed to a piece of Miami real estate. If he hasn't 
it is his own fault. 

Early Spring witnesses the beginning of the 
great exodus of the tourists from Florida. They 
used to go like they came—in hurried hordes, but 
their departure is now usually dependent upon the 
advent of the Northern Spring. Effective efforts 
have been made to prolong the tourist season in 
Miami, and each successive season there is a notice- 
able ‘increase in the number of visitors who stay late 
and play safe against the frequent cold Springs of 
the Northern states. The Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce—always on the job—broadcast a compilation 
of vital statistics showing that the death rate from 
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pneumonia in the Northern states was greater in 
March than any other month. This convinced 
many of the folly of spending a few weeks in the 
sunshine and hurrying back North only to be nipped 
by Jack Frost in the end. Many of the big hotels 
formerly closed April 1. A few of them still do so, 
but other high-class hotels now remain open until 
‘May 1, and many hotels are open all year. 

If the coming of the tourists is a thing devout- 
ly wished for by the home guards, their going is 
equally a matter for lamentation and regret. With 
their going, business resumes the status quo. But 
the status quo in Miami is not what it was in the 
early days of the city’s development. The summer 
months then was merely a period of watchful wait- 
ing for the next tourist season to come. Now the 
summer months is a season of great activity. Most 
of the building in Miami is done during the summer 
season, and there-is also much road construction and 
public utility work during these months. But 
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idle or busy, Miami abides the summer time with the 
confident assurance that her departing guests will 
come trooping back at the first approach of old Win- 
ter—and they usually do come. 
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CHAPTER VII 


‘“‘Main Street’’ and Fashion Street-—The Automobile 
Center of the Universe—Palms and Palmists— 
Barn Yard Golf, Mr. Bryan’s Bible Class and 
the National Trust of Wire Tappers. 


“Main Street’’ in Miami is Flagler Street, 
which stretches its ““Great White Way” from Elser’s 
Pier at the edge of Biscayne Bay to the farthest sub- 
division west, though it is neither great nor white as 
far as the street stretches, as the lighting system 
which they call the ‘““Great White Way” in Miami 
does not extend that far. 

The “open season’’ for tourists in Florida is 
December to May, but the season in Miami does not 
open formally until about January 1, at which time 
the big, exclusive hotels remove the iron barricades 
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that have fortified their ‘‘grand entrance’ during 
the long tropical summer. The informal season, 
however, opens about December 1, with the arrival 
of the first “‘snow birds’’ from the North. The 
season reaches its dizzy height during the month of 
February, at which time the local cash registers are 
thrown into high and space in the big hostelries is at 
a premium. 

When the season reaches high tide, Flagler 
Street resembles a fashionable midway. Gaily 
dressed women and sport-clad men promenade the 
palmy thoroughfare. ‘‘Main Street’’ becomes Fash- 
ion Street. The shop windows reflect the newest 
and latest modes, for here the spring fashions are 
said to have their first showing. The street show- 
ing, however, is the main attraction. 

Detroit is generally credited with being the au- 
tomobile center of the universe. This will be dis- 
puted by anyone who has been in Miami at the 
height of the season. The place at that time looks 
like a huge automobile assembling plant or the park- 
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way of a famous speedway. No one has ever been 
able to tell how many automobiles there are in 
Miami. It is an endless chain of motors, of every 
make and manufacture, from the aristrocratic Rolls- 
Royce to the lowly ‘‘Rolls-Ruff.’’ Parking space in 
the loop district is second only in desirability to an 
ocean-front lot and traffic regulations are a lurking 
peril to the motoring tourist. The latest down 
town innovation is to park them on the roof. 

“Main Street’? in Miami is one of the busiest 
little streets in the world. It scintilates with life and 
bustle—particularly bustle. Everybody moves—or 
gets run over. ‘The streets and walks are narrow 
and the crossings are a hazard like unto Broadway. 
The shops and stores present a busy scene of com- 
mercial rivalry. A number of the smart shops of 
New York maintain branch stores in Miami to 
better serve their fashionable clientele. “The haber- 
dashers display straw hats for men at one hundred 
dollars per, while the shops for women exhibit 
fashionable lingerie of “‘lavender and old lace’”’ that 
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dazzle the eyes of milady. Itinerant hawkers of 
cheap wares are also numerous. The gullible tour- 
ist is offered everything from a cure-all spark plug 
to the familiar hot-dog sandwich. Elser’s Pier, lap- 
ping into Biscayne Bay, at the end of the street, is 
a cheap pocket edition of Coney Island, where un- 
stable merchants and concessionaires of ancient 
games ply their trade. Fortune tellers are numerous. 
Madame Coco de Tapioca, an “Egyptian princess’ 
(from Des Moines, Iowa), will tell by a reading of 
the palm whether one’s investment in Miami real 
estate will prove profitable or not, while an Atlantic 
City astrologer will forecast one’s fate from the 
signs of the zodiac. One of the busiest places on 
“Main Street” is the office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which is larger than that in 
most Northern cities of a half-million population. 
It is always crowded with impatient people, who 
may be sending greetings from summerland—or 
wiring home for funds. 
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Miami is a vertiable garden of palms. Palms 
of many varieties and varying beauty wave at one 
from every street and roadway. There are twenty- 
two distinct variations of the palm family in the 
Miami zone. In Royal Palm Park is a very beauti- 
ful grove of bearing cocoanut palms. ‘Then there is 
the stately royal palm, the shaggy Washington 
palm, date palms, Kenitia palms, pineapple palms, 
and the numerous wild palmetto palms. As some 
unknown poet sings: 

“The palms, they say, of Florida, 
Unfold a sight bewitching; 

A palm you meet at every street, 
And every palm is itching.” 

Royal Palm Park, bordering Biscayne Bay, is 
the recreational center of the city. Here are the band 
concerts afternoon and evening provided by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the entertainment of the 
visiting tourists. Here, also, are the ‘‘old timers’’— 
the horseshoe pitchers—with their game of ‘‘barn 
yard golf.’’ The Horseshoe Club is an institution 
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in Miami, like the real estate business, and the sport 
is one of the attractions of Royal Palm Park, where 
the links are always crowded. The club boasts a 
membership of over five hundred and includes on its 
roster the names of a number of millionaires. It is 
an affiliated unit of the National Horseshoe Club, 
and champions from many states visit the Miami 
links. The inter-city tournaments and the exhibi- 
tion games of champions and near-champions are 
particularly attractive to the “‘fans’’—and likewise 
annoying to the patrons of the afternoon band con- 
certs in the same park. A champion produces thrills 
by pitching “ringers” while blindfolded or by filling 
the peg with many consecutive “‘collars.’” Checkers 
and dominoes are also indulged in at this open air 
club. 

In Royal Palm Park on Sunday mornings of 
the tourist season gathers the famous Bible class of 
William J. Bryan, said to be the largest Sunday- 
school class in the world. Here Mr. Bryan, who 
ranks as Miami’s most distinguished citizen, takes 
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the opportunity occasionally to pay his respects to 
the ‘‘most altitudinous’’ of the higher critics in his 
crusade against Darwinism. Famous politically as 
a progressive notoriously unorthodox, Mr. Bryan 


? 


takes his religion as a ‘‘stand patter.’’ He strenuous- 
ly objects to the evolutionists trying to make a mon- 
key out of him. When it comes to ‘““‘monkey busi- 


ness’ Mr. Bryan usually plays a strong hand. 


If; as a sun worshiper, you mingle with the 
crowd in Royal Palm Park and are approached by 
an affable stranger, the chances are that he is a 
harmless real estate agent, and not a “‘wire tapper.”’ 
The “‘wire tappers’”” do not work in any such crude 
fashion. But if your Bradstreet rating is large 
enough to be a matter of public knowledge you may 
casually meet at some ‘“‘exclusive’’ function a suave, 
mature “‘gentleman’’ of apparent culture and large 
means with an undue interest in your affairs. Then 
it will be time to watch your step. 

The great influx of rich tourists who have time 
to kill offers a rich field in Florida for the confidence 
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man. A Miami newspaper is authority for the 
statement that the “wire tappers’’ took out of 
Miami in one season over a million dollars, and that 
in one week, when business was exceptionally good, 
their swag amounted to three hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars. Other visitors also were 
thought to have been fleeced out of large sums, but 
the victims often refuse to make complaint to avoid 
the publicity and notoriety that would attend the 
apprehension of the slippers who fleeced them. 

This newspaper avers that the National Trust 
of Wire Tappers has Miami as a site for one of its 
big ‘‘stores’’—the place where they pull their phony 
stuff and fleece the unwary who hope to win enor- 
mous sums on inside tips about stocks, fake horse 
races and other forms of crooked sport. ‘‘Head- 
quarters”’ selects the site of its “store,” the man who 
is to head it, and marks the victims. Men in the 
trust work quietly in the home towns of the intend- 
ed victims to get all the information possible about 
them, the names of their banks, their close business 
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associates and everything that it is possible to learn 
regarding their private life and business affairs. 
They often corrupt public officials and make use of 
clever women in their operations. They are usual- 
ly able to handle much of their money through 
the banks. One of the oldest men in the game, a 
man eighty-five years of age, active and keen as a 
hunting dog, i is reported to have worked in Miami one 
season, but he is said to have found the competition 
of the local real estate men too much for even his 
talent. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Everglades—‘‘The Garden of Eden”’ and ““The 
Valley of the Nile’’—Gradual Reclamation of 
a Tropical Jungle—Birds, Alligators and 
Flowers—The Unconquered Race of Semi- 
noles. 


Time was when the mere mention of the Ever- 
glades made the proud Floridian hunt cover. They 
may still be on the defensive when they describe 
these lands as ‘“The Garden of Eden” and “The 
Valley of the Nile,’’ yet some progress is admittedly 
being made toward the drainage of the Everglades. 
The State is spending millions of dollars in con-: 
structing canals and ditches and building roads to 
make these lands accessible. It is claimed that some- 
thing over half a million acres of the Everglades are 
now under cultivation. 
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Along the shore of the Miami-Okeechobee 
Canal, for several miles west of Miami, the drain- 
age has accomplished much, while along the eastern 
shore of the ’glades there is a large acreage under culti- 
vation. There are many small farms in the sand and 
marl lands, and each year sees a few more thousand 
acres, but recently submerged or subject to frequent 
overflow, laid bare to the sun and made ready for the 
hand of man. 

The Pennsylvania Sugar Company, a large 
corporation, has purchased over 150,000 acres of 
Everglades land, which they are developing into a 
sugar plantation. Large corporations usually know 
what they are doing. After extensive experiments 
this corporation planted over three thousand acres in 
sugar cane, and they are now erecting a sugar mill 
costing over a million dollars and having a capacity 
of fifteen hundred tons of cane per day. A Russian 
colony has eleven thousand acres in the Everglades, 
five hundred of which is in cultivation. The Curtiss- 
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Bright Ranch, bordering on the ’glades, is a ranch of 
fourteen hundred acres, where cattle raising and 
dairying is extensively carried on. 

The Everglades of Florida are perhaps the most 
talked about and least understood lands in America. 
The ’glades was once an inland lake, with long arms 
extending eastward to Lake Worth, Biscayne Bay or 
the Atlantic Ocean. Making out from this vast body 
of four million acres of overflowed lands are streams 
of greater or less importance that have broken through 
the ridge of rock and pine land lying between Lake 
Worth, Biscayne Bay and the ocean. The nature of 
the soil, its fertility and possible productivity is the 
basis for the reclamation of this vast inland empire. 
Without drainage these acres are a valueless waste. 
It has long been conceded that this area is essentially 
agricultural, the primary requisite being drainage. 

The Everglades became the property of the 
state of Florida through an Act of the Federal Con- 
gress known as the “Swamp and Overflow Land 
Grant Act’ in 1850, though it appears that patent 
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from the government to the state to the lands of the 
Everglades was not forthcoming until 1903. A 
condition of the grant was that the proceeds from 
sales of land should be applied to the reclaiming of 
the lands by drainage. 

The first attempt made at draining the Ever- 
glades was made by Hamilton Disston, of Philadel- 
phia, over thirty years ago. Mr. Disston purchased 
a large tract of the Everglade lands from the state in 
what is known as the Lake Hart region on the south- 
ern boundary of Orange County. Soon after the 
purchase of these lands, he entered into extensive 
plans for the drainage of a large area. Drainage 
canals were constructed and a considerable acreage 
of sugar cane planted, as well as a variety of ordinary 
field crops. The crops, it is claimed, proved satisfac- 
tory. A sugar mill was erected which turned out a 
good grade of sugar. Then suddenly something 
happened which destroyed Mr. Disston’s hopes and 
the Disston drainage projects and the Disston cs 
cane farm were abandoned. 
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This put a stop to drainage. There was some 
talk of it, but nothing was done. In 1898 there 
was a strong movement that promised something 
toward the drainage of a portion of the ‘glades west 
of Miami. In that year the trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Fund entered into a contract with the 
Florida East Coast Drainage and Sugar Company 
for the sale of practically eight hundred thousand 
acres of Everglade land. This project also failed. 
In 1904 Governor Broward was elected on a plat- 
form advocating drainage of the Everglades, but he 
found the carrying out of his pre-election promises 
difficult. 

The state undertook the task of draining the 
great inundated lands in a limited way in 1905 and 
since then the drainage of the Everglades has become 
one of the fixed policies of the state, the same as the 
building and maintenance of its highways and 
schools. During the past six years considerable pro- 
gress has been made. 

The major feature of the Everglades drainage 
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project, according to the data of F. C. Elliott, chief 
drainage engineer of the state, is the control of the 
water level of Lake Okeechobee, the second largest 
fresh water lake wholly within the United States, 
approximately forty miles long and thirty miles wide, 
in itself a catch basin for a watershed to the north 
seven times its own area. The former level of this 
lake has been lowered about five feet. During the 
rainy season the water from above or north of the 
lake, including the water from the Kissimmee river, 
caused the lake to overflow and discharge the excess 
water over the lower south shore of the lake, result- 
ing in inundation of the greater portion of the Ever- 
glades. To effect this control, six main canal out- 
lets from Lake Okeechobee, five to the Atlantic Ocean 
south and east of the lake and one west to the Gulf of 
Mexico, are contemplated, and excavation on each 
of which is being prosecuted as fast as practicable. 
Besides these, various other and shorter canals are 
under construction. 
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The drainage of the Everglades is one of the 
largest and most important reclamation projects ever 
undertaken in this or any other country. The Ever- 
glades and their ultimate drainage embrace approxi- 
mately six thousand square miles, or the reclamation 
of more than four million acres of land. The entire 
justification for drainage rests upon the assumption 
that the lands are particularly valuable for agricul- 
tural purposes. The so-called muck soil, an inky- 
black residue of decayed sawgrass and other similar 
vegetation—the accumulation of centuries—was 
early discovered to be highly fertile and especially 
adapted to high productive yields of nearly every 
known vegetable and grass, as well as some of the 
tropical fruits. It is claimed that about 640,000 
acres of this muck land are now under cultivation, 
and that the gross returns for vegetables and other 
products from this reclaimed area amount to about 
four million dollars annually. These products in- 
clude early winter tomatoes, peppers, egg plant, beans 
and various other vegetables. 
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The drainage of the Everglades has appeared 
to many as a doubtful venture, and the work ‘has 
been very slow, but some progress is now being made. 
The undrained portion of these Bad Lands of Florida 
is a vast jungle of wild life of every description— 
birds, alligators and flowers—some species almost 
extinct, the last of their kind clinging to the remote 
past. Some day complete drainage may rob this 
potential ‘‘Garden of Eden” of its age-old mystery, 
and the thousands of years of life-giving properties 
accumulated by the soil through the millions of 
years of fallowness will yield its value to the Flori- 
dians. Then it may indeed blossom as “The Valley 
of the Nile’ and become ‘‘The Sugar Bowl of the 
World.” 

In the fastness of the Everglades live the Semin- 
ole Indians, the only race in the United States who 
have never been conquered by the American govern- 
ment—or the Florida mosquito. Their origin 
wrapped in a mystery never yet satisfactorily pene- 
trated, the Seminoles are the most picturesque and 
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the strangest figures in the whole strange state of 
Florida. They are the last remnant of a once power- 
ful tribe who chose to live in the most inaccessible 
Everglades rather than give up the freedom which 
it has been their tradition to fight for always. 

The Seminoles are a familiar figure in Miami, 
where their white and scarlet dress, with its splashes 
of barbaric color, attracts the attention of the 
stranger. They come down the Miami river in their 
graceful flat canoes or light their campfires on its 
banks. Their strong, primitive faces are never 
abashed by the gaudy trappings of the city. They 
are a quiet, unobstrusive people, who have regulated 
and preserved their corporate life through long 
years of struggling. Living in the mosquito-infested 
Everglades, the Seminoles appear strangely immune 
to the ravages of this notorious Florida pest. The 
men usually go bare-footed and bare-legged, and so 
hardy are they, through long years of out-door liv- 
ing, that they have been seen to scrape the mos- 
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quitos off their bare legs in handfuls with apparent- 
ly no discomfort. It is some Indian that can do 
that. 

The Seminoles are slower to adopt the customs 
and dress of civilization than most any other Indian 
tribe. They prefer the primitive customs of their 
fathers and cling tenaciously to the old order. In 
their half-cultivated fields they raise corn, pumpkins, 
peas, chickens and hogs. ‘They are, of course, expert 
fishers and bunters and kill what game they need. 
Five or six families usually camp under one head, 
each family having its own palmetto-thatched hut. 
The Seminole is healthy, industrious in his own way, 
moral and just. Devoted to tribal customs, he is 
usually kind to his women and children and rever- 
ences the Great Spirit. 

When Florida became a part of the United 
States the Indians were considered a menace to the 
peaceful development of the country. These troubles 
culminated in the Indian wars which banished the 
hostile red man into the fastness of the Everglades. 
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The Indians remaining in Florida after these wars 
were the Seminoles. The name was applied to the 
tribe by the Cherokees and Creeks, from whom they 
separated, and means a restless, wandering people. 
Some have claimed that the name implies degenera- 
tion or outlawry, but this is not substantiated. The 
name is thought to be derived from Ishti Semole, 
which means wild man, wanderer—vagabond, per- 
haps, but not outlaw. There is thought to be about 
four hundred members of this tribe in Florida, but 


there is no accurate accounting, as the taking of the 
decennial census among the Indians is difficult. 


The Seminoles are thought to have sprung 
from the old Aztecs of Mexico. When they left 
Mexico they started on a wandering pilgrimage 
across the southern border of the United States. This 
pilgrimage continued for seventy-five or eighty 
years, until they reached east Alabama and western 
Georgia. The most of the trip had been one of in- 
termittent warfare with the tribes they had come in 
contact with, with the result that when they reached 
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the country in Alabama and Georgia occupied by the 
Creeks they had become reduced to a very small num- 
ber. They made peace with the Creeks, and joined 
them as a sub-tribe, but always retained their own 
chief and controlled all their tribal affairs. 

Both tribes kept the terms of their treaty. 
There was no discord in the friendship or the lives 
of these two tribes of savages living in the unex- 
plored fastness of the wilderness. The time came 
when the territory assigned the Seminoles was once 
more coveted by the same kind of ‘White Devils” 
that had caused their departure from Mexico, and 
once more they started on a pilgrimage to find a new 
habitation—this time in the fastness of the Ever- 
glades, where they, no doubt, thought they would 
be forever safe from the greed and covetousness of 
the white man. When the Everglades are drained 
they will doubtless be told once more to move on, to 


make way for the white. man’s encroaching wheels of 
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progress. And the Seminole will doubtless move on, 


because the Seminole loves freedom above everything 
else—even the freedom of the Everglades. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Opportunities, Wise and Otherwise—Real Estate 
Speculation—The Back Country—Sub-Trop- 


ical Agriculture and Citrus Fruit Cultivation. 


There is one business which even the astute 
Miamian will admit does not pay in Miami. More- 
over, he points with pride to the fact that it never has 
paid and the probability that it never will pay. They 
do say that no cemetery association in the city has 
ever paid a dividend. This would seem to indicate © 
that most of the tourists manage at least to get away 
with their lives. ‘lhe natives, imbued as they are 
with a high sense of civic duty, probably go away 
somewhere else to die, rather than dim the bright 
record of Miami as a city of eternal youth. 

It has been said that the two principal crops of 
Florida are oranges and tourists—and that both are 
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well picked. The first popular conception of the state 
was a land of swamps and alligators. This view was 
subsequently changed to a land of hotels and real es- 
tate agents. The state, however, has made great 
strides forward during the past decade and is rapidly 
passing from the joke stage. The increase in the use of 
automobiles in Florida during the past five years 
probably indicates more definitely the growth of the 
state than other comparative tables. From less than 
forty-eight thousand in 1918 to over one hundred 
and fifty thousand in 1923—-more than four hun- 
dred per cent.—is a record perhaps unequalled by 
other states supposedly more progressive. 

The first state to be discovered, Florida has been 
the last to be developed. The state is as large as New 
York, Masachusetts and Rhode Island combined. 
Those three states have a population of fifteen mil- 
lion. Florida has only one million. With this vast 
expanse of territory and small population, it would 
be strange indeed if the state did not offer opportun- 
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ities to the homeseeker and investor. But in a com- 

munity where a big boom is on opportunity is often 

painted in garish colors. One of the best opportun-- 
ities everywhere and always is the opportunity to 

drop the summer bank roll. Miami and surround- 

ing country undoubtedly offers fine opportunities for 

the investor and homeseeker, but investigation should 

precede investment, there, as elsewhere. 

The principal business in Miami is, of course, 
the real estate business. Real estate offices are every- 
where, and real estate agents are so numerous that 
they have to wear identification tags to avoid solicit- 
ing each other. They range from the common or. 
garden variety of curb-stone broker to great corporate 
concerns with imposing ground-floor office suites. 
The hotel business is probably a close second to the 
real estate business. Hotels and apartment houses 
dot the city and its suburbs. The city undoubtedly 
has more and better hotels than any city in Florida. 
They range from the palatial de luxe structures that 
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cater exclusively to the creme de la creme class to the 
less pretentious hostelries that welcome the patronage 
of the proletariat. Due to the recent extravagant 
building, accommodations may now be had to suit 
almost any purse or taste. 

The town appears to be over-sold on stores and 
small shops of all kinds. There are too many beauty 
parlors, delicatessens and gasoline filling stations. As 
is usual in all boom towns, rents are somewhat in- 
flated. The city is not yet large enough to be inde- 
pendent of the fickle tourist, but it is rapidly becom- 
ing so. The permanent population is increasing at a 
rapid pace. Many who come to see decide to stay. 
While many of the well-to-do class of residents feel 
the need to “come up for air’ during the tropical 
summer and journey to Northern resorts for a 
change of scenery, the great bulk of. the population 
are all-year-round residents. 

Well-bought real estate—if it is well bought— 
is still touted as the best investment opportunity in 
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Miami. It is pointed out that real estate in any grow- 
ing city is usually a sound investment—and Miami 
is growing, and. growing rapidly. The city will 
probably grow to be a city of the first class, and it 
will always be a great tourist center—the climate 
alone will attend to that. Speculation in real estate 
is prodigious, and the great assortment offered is so 
bewildering that even the shrewd investor is some- 
times puzzled in making a choice. But the said in- 
vestor—shrewd or otherwise—usually does make 
a choice. The turn-over in. Miami realty in one 
season is enormous. A million dollars does not 
seem like much money in Miami when you are. 
talking high finance witha real estate agent. He 
juggles big figures as though he were talking of Ger- 
man marks. hy 
Probably one of the best opportunities for the 
homeseeker lies in what is called the back country. 
Radiating from Miami are many small towns and 
villages that have been quickened into new life 
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through the great development of Miami, and there 
is a wide expanse of country ready for settlement. 
Real estate values here are below those adjacent to 
Miami and good properties may be obtained at more 
moderate figures. Dade County has an area of 770,- 
000 acres, of which 32,000 acres only are in cultiva- 
tion. Much of this remaining acreage is in the Ever- 
glades, but it is claimed that 100,000 acres of cleared 
land now awaits the homeseeker. 

Winter vegetable growing appears to be profit- 
ably engaged in by many settlers of the back coun- 
try. There are a number of large and successful 
growers of tomatoes, which is one of the ma jor crops. 
This crop is planted in the early fall and marketed. 
in January. The greatest danger to success is the 
possibility of a wet season from the October rains. 
This vegetable is very sensitive to wet weather, and 
the marl prairies in the southern end of the county 
best adapted to this crop, flood easily. If the weather 
is dry they bear scantily, and if there should be a 
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slight nip of frost, as there occasionally is, the yield is 
materially reduced. Fertilization will cost from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars an acre, 
for everything that grows in Florida—even the tour- 
ist crop—must be artificially stimulated. The com- 
mercial fertilizer business is one of the most profitable 
industries in the state. 

The soils in different parts of the county vary 
greatly. The drained portions of the Everglades is 
a black muck, the muck varying in depth from two 
to ten feet. This land needs to be aereated and work- 
ed over to get the full benefits. The marl and prairie 
lands are best adapted to vegetable growing. These 
sections supply the winter vegetables, crops of toma- 
toes, peppers, beans and cabbage for the Northern 
markets. The redlands and the pinelands are best 
adapted to citrus fruit cultivation. It is claimed that 
- thirty-five per cent. of all Florida grapefruit comes 
from Dade County.. Every fruit stand in Miami 
presents an array of produce bewildering to the visit- 
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or from the North, accustomed to a less luxuriant 
market, and even a bit puzzling to the laymen native, 
so great is the variety and so many the modifications 
within a given species. The species of citrus and 
closely: related genera grown for commercial and 
home use include sweet oranges, grapefruit, shad- 
docks, limes, lemons, rough lemons, King oranges, 
mandarin oranges, tangerines, Satsuma oranges, 
tangelos, citrons, sour or Seville oranges, bitter-sweet 
oranges, trifoliate oranges, calamodin oranges, kum- 
quats, citranges and limequats. 

Because the state of Florida is a hot house of 
growth during the mild winter months many people 
get the impression that nothing really worth while 
grows in the summer time. This is a mistake. Many 
rare tropical fruits mature during the summer months. 
Among these are the mango, avocado, guava, loquat 
plums, Syrian cherry and banana melon. ‘There are 
also many tropical flowers and trees that bloom dur- 
ing the summer months, the most beautiful of these 
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being the Royal Poinciana, which blossoms in May. 

Dade County is claimed to be one of the few 
places in America where the avocado, or alligator 
pear, may be successfully grown commercially. 
These thrive particularly in the redlands. The aristro- 
cratic mango, the most ancient of fruits, is another 
product of which the locality claims to have a near- 
monopoly. Both the avocado and the mango bring 
fancy prices, the former bringing as high as thirty- 
six dollars for a crate of forty, while choice mangoes 
sell readily in the Northern markets for one dollar 
to one dollar and a half each. The wonderful com- _ 
mercial possibilities offered in the cultivation of the 
avocado and the mango, the great field for its study 
and scientific development, provides a new oppor- 
tunity for the intelligent horticulturist. An orange 
or grapefruit grove, once matured, is also a very pro- 
fitable investment, but to one uninitiated into the 
subtleties of tropical cultivation the care of a grove 
presents both difficult and expensive problems. The 
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greater portion of the lands best adapted to citrus 
fruit cultivation is underlaid with an oolitic lime- 
stone, and it is usually necessary to blast holes for 
the planting of the trees. 

South Florida is a little kingdom within itself. 
It is a semi-tropical country, where the habits and 
customs of the people, as well as the conditions that 
pertain to plant life, differ somewhat from those of 
Northern climes. Houses should be built with plen- 
ty of windows and porches, as ventilation is impor- 
tant. 

To those experienced in agriculture and horticul- 
ture, who may seek a congenial clime and a home in 
tropical surroundings, with the added zest of a new 
environment, the South Florida country has a cer- 


tain appeal. 
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Deep Water, Drinking Water, “Fire Water,” and 
the Water That Brings Forth Fish—The 
Whale That Swallowed Jonah. 


Water is a vital subject in Miami. Every 
Miamian is fighting for some kind of water. They 
seem to have every kind except the kind they want. 

There is the matter of deep water. Deep water . 
for Miami harbor has been the dream and the hope 
of Miamians since the day when Henry M. Flagler 
caused to be dredged from the Miami river to Capa 
Florida what was then thought to be a deep-water 
channel to the ocean, and put on steamers plying 
between Miami and Nassau and Miami and Key 
West. That was the beginning of the fight for deep 
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water. The Miami Chamber of Commerce then 
took up the fight and finally succeeded in having the 
government dredge an eighteen-foot channel from 
the mainland to deep water, while the city dredged 
a channel through the bay to a municipal dock and 
a turning basin of the same depth of the govern- 
ment channel. But a channel of this depth does not 
satisfy the aspirations of the people of Miami, and 
an aggressive fight has been made to give Miami a 
deep water channel from the municipal docks to the 
ocean at a uniform depth of twenty-five feet. 

There appears now to be at least a fair prospect 
for favorable government action on the matter of 
deep water for Miami harbor. The board of en- 
gineers of the government recently submitted a favor- 
able report to Congress on the project of widening 
and deepening the ship canal and the channel from 
the canal to the city docks and recommended an ap- 
propriation of more than a million and a half dol- 
lars for the work, with an annual appropriation of 
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twenty-five thousand dollars for maintenance. The 
engineers recommended a channel twenty-five feet 
deep at mean low water, five hundred feet wide from 
that depth in the ocean to the near outer ends of the 
jetties, three hundred feet wide through the entrance, 
reducing to two hundred feet wide across Biscayne 
Bay and following the route of the existing muni- 
cipal channel. If Congress appropriates the money 
—and there’s the rub—this will give Miami twenty- 
five feet of water from the jetties to the city docks, 
making it possible for Miami to accommodate the 
great coastwise ships which now pass the port with- 
out calling because of the lack of deep water. The 
deepening of the Miami harbor to accommodate 
ocean-going craft will unquestionably prove a strong 
factor in the further development of the city and the 
back country. It will probably make Miami one of 
the important ports of entry on the South Atlantic 
coast, and may favorably affect local freight rates. 
Another kind of water the alert Miamians are 
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fighting for is an adequate supply of pure drinking 
water. Though the city is surrounded by water, 
it seemed—for a while, at least—to be a case of 
“water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” 
The water they have been forced to drink there is an 
innocuous bevo, without life or kick, and they still 
take their water from a tilted bottle as though it 
were something good, though some improvement has 
been made in the brands. A number of deep wells 
have been sunk and the city is understood to be mak- 
ing a further effort to solve the problem through the 
means of a municipally-owned plant, to include new 
wells and a softening plant. It is said that when a 
Miamian goes North it is a hard matter to get him 
away from the water tank. He drinks good water 
as though it were wine—it is a new drink to him. 

. The absence of good drinking water in Miami 
may or may not have anything to do with the con- 
sumption of alcoholic ‘‘fire water’’ that flows in con- 
tradiction to the Eighteenth Amendment, but it is 
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conceded even by the prohibitionists that Miami, in 
common with other towns, consumes its full quota 
of contraband wares. The man who wants “‘a 
little drink and lots of it’’ may have his choice of any 
of the popular brands and he need not suffer any 
great inconvenience in getting it. Miami is prob- 
ably no better or no worse in this respect than other 
towns, though it may be said to have the advantage— 
or disadvantage, according to the point of view— 
over many towns on account of its being on the At- 
lantic seaboard and its close proximity to foreign 
ports. Its stock is secured largely from Bimini, Nas- 
sau and Havana. The contraband traffic, like every- . 
thing else in Miami, is handled in a business-like man- 
ner. The price quoted is usually the foreign price 
plus ten dollars per case for brokerage fees. The bulk 
of the local trade is said to be in the hands of a local 
trust and this trust is controlled by one individual. 
This local monopoly is said to have a fleet of oven 
forty boats and its operations extend far up the coast- 
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line. The organization works with the smoothness 
of a political machine, as was aptly illustrated when 
a big clean-up of the bootlegging raiders was an- 
nounced. Forty-two Federal agents, direct from 
Washington, were despatched to Miami to handle the 
situation. The net result of the forty-two men’s 
work was the confiscation of thirteen bottles of 
liquor! There are a few non-union or free lance 
bootleggers who do plain and fancy bootlegging in- 
dependent of the local trust, and oddly enough the 
few arrests made are usually from among this class. 
The waters of ocean, bay and river afford the Miami 
bootlegger peculiar opportunities for smuggling. 
The lower bay, in particular, is literally a-~-swarm 
with small fishing boats, the cargoes of which may . 
be fish—or Old Irish. 

Many who follow fishing as a mearis of liveli- 
hood often handle contraband as a side-line—or may- 
be the fishing is the side-line. Anyway, there is 
money in fishing for fish as well as for customers. 
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For fishing in Miami waters is a profitable business, 
as well as the finest of sports. The rankest amateur 
can catch a string of fish in the waters off Miami 
shores that will make him feel as important as George 
Harvey. Anyone capable of holding a casting rod or 
a hand-line is a potential fisherman. One tender- - 
foot caught so many fish in a half day’s time that he 
blistered his hands holding the line. It would take 
a catalogue to tell the names of the many varieties of 
fish that may be caught. More than six hundred 
varieties of food and game fish are to be found in the 
waters about Miami and southward among the keys. 

The kings of the game fish, tarpon, sailfish, merlin, 
king, tuna, dolphin, amberjack, sea trout, and barra- 
cuda, are found in large numbers. Many others are 
caught for eating, including mango-snapper, red 
snapper, sand «perch, salt water trout, bluefish, 
squirrel fish, grunts, margarets, trigger-fish, queen- 
angel fish, yellow-tail jacks and sailor’s choice. Man- 
eating sharks are often brought to bay, and the pecu- 
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‘liar whip-ray is a frequent catch. The whip-ray is 
a deep sea monstrosity. The school boy who was 
asked by his teacher to describe the whip-ray said it 
had the mouth of the alligator, the wings of the 
bird, the legs of the rabbit, the eyes of the bull frog 
and the belly of a rat. The description seems fairly 
good, 

Fish stories naturally are quite commonplace 
in Miami, and a fish that isn’t at least two feet long 
isn’t worth fooling with, much less story-telling 
about. Probably the biggest fish—certainly the big- 
gest story—that ever came out of Miami was furnish- 
ed by Captain Charles H. Thompson, of Miami. 
Captain Thompson, with the aid of a small army, 
took from the waters south of Miami in June, 19 12, 
a monster of the sea that measured forty-five feet 
in length and weighed fifteen tons. No classifica- 
tion for this “‘whale of a fish’ could be found in 
natural history. The genus or species is unknown, 
and scientists pronounced it the most remarkable 
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zoological specimen known in history. It required 
thirty-nine hours to subdue the monster. It smash- 
ed a boat into thousands of pieces and crushed the 
rudder of a thirty-one ton yacht with a single swish 
of its tail. Five harpoon thrusts and one hundred 
and fifty large calibre rifle bullets only served to in- 
crease its fury, and it required five days to finally kill 
it. It. was found to have swallowed an octupus 
weighing twelve hundred pounds and a black fish 
weighing four hundred pounds. Five hundred 
pounds of coral was also found in its stomach. Every 
undertaking establishment on the Florida East Coast 
gave up its supply of formaldehyde to preserve the . 
monster, over nineteen barrels being used. Its hide . 
was three inches thick, and its liver alone weighed 
seventeen hundred pounds. 

The big fish was mounted by a taxidermist from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and ex- 
hibited over the country. Scientific authorities be- 
lieve that the creature was an inhabitant of depths 
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more than fifteen hundred feet below the surface, 
and that it was blown up by some subterranean or 
volcanic upheaval which injured its diving apparatus 
so that it was unable to return to its native haunts. 
Although the largest fish ever captured, scientists 
claim it was only a baby of its tribe and if it had 
lived to attain full growth it would have been two 
and one-half times as large. Bible students say 
that it is of the same specie as the whale that swal- 
lowed Jonah and that it makes plausible that story. 
A member of the Miami Anglers Club classified the 
monster as a giant bull fish. Some bull. 
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“The Miami Spirit’? and the Miami Mosquito— 
-Civil and Civic Activities—The Bank That 
Came Back and the Bank That Romfh Built. 


There are said to be three allied affections of an 
elemental character in every noble soul—the love of 
home, the love of country and the love of the town 
they live in. In Miami one hears much about what 
they call the Miami spirit, which may be described . 
as an impassioned spirit of civic pride, or love of the 
town they live in. It is a spirit of progressive co- 
operation—a pulling together for the city. The 
civic spirit in Miami has been cultivated to the nth 
degree. Many Northern towns might well take a 
lesson from Miami in this respect. 
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This Miami spirit was finely demonstrated a 
few years ago when the city became visibly tired of 
the old political system that had controlled the affairs 
of the city. The rapid growth of Miami had brought 
problems of administration beyond that of the aver- 
age municipality, and enlightened public opinion de- 
manded a modern, progressive government in keeping 
with the progress of the city. The city elected to 
change to the commission-manager form of govern- 
ment and adopted a new charter. The Miami spirit 
was largely responsible for the election of a non- 
political ticket composed of the five leading bankers 
of the city as city commissioners. It was a clear case 
of putting the city’s interests first. 

The city was soon confronted with another 
problem due to its phenomenal growth. The build- 
ing of school houses and the employment of addi- 
tional teachers to care for the increasing population 
had exhausted the funds of the school board. There 
appeared no legal way by which the school board 
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could borrow money, and the only alternative was 
to close the public schools. The problem was at 
once taken hold of by the Miami-spirited citizens and 
a quasi-legal way was found to secure the needed 
funds to keep the schools going. The Miami schools, 
by the way, have been pronounced by eminent North- 
ern educators as among the best in the United States. 

Miami, in addition to being the home town of 
the straw hat, used to be known also as the home 
town of the mosquito. There are said to be forty- 
two kinds of mosquitos and each kind is thought 
to have shown a fondness for Miami's peculiar 
charms, The early inhabitants of Miami are said to 
have had to wear their gas masks and to carry a 
first aid dressing kit when venturing beyond the wire 
netting of their homes. 

Miami is still fighting mosquitos. They are 
fighting them in the old way when they have to, but 
they are also fighting them in an organized, scientific 
way. The story of this fight is another illustration 
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of the Miami spirit and a little story of municipal en- 
terprise as well. There had beeen an epidemic of 
dengue fever in Miami and other southern cities. 
This plague is attributed directly to the dengue mos- 
quito. The Commissioner of Public Service in Miami 
determined that the epidemic should not be repeated. 
He sought the aid of an entomologist in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and with a small 
appropriation from the city began a systematic fight 
against the ‘‘wigglers.”’ His simple method was 
the spraying of oil on all stagnant pools in the city, 
old rain barrels, sewers, tin cans and other recept- 
acles. The city was divided into districts and a man 
patroled every street, alley and back yard. ’ This 
modest precautionary method produced astonishing 
results, as the city has been practically free from den- 
gue ‘fever cases, though many other Florida cities 
have since had another epidemic of the plague. The 
plan now is to wage a relentless fight against the 
mosquito throughout the breeding season. The 
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city has made an appropriation for this purpose and 
public co-operation is being stimulated by a cam- 
paign of education. 

There was a bank failure in Miami in 1921. 
On May 19 of that year the Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Company closed its doors, holding deposits of over 
two million dollars. The city was in a stir. The 
unfavorable publicity attached to a bank failure in — 
Miami was apparent to all. The next day after the 
bank closed a mass meeting of the depositors of the 
bank was called by a self-appointed committee of 
depositors. This was probably one of the most 
unique mass meetings ever held. Over two thousand . 
depositors attended the meeting and the failure of 
the bank was frankly discussed in an open forum. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted petitioning 
the State Comptroller to grant the officials of the de- 
funct bank sixty days of grace in which to re-or- 
ganize. This was granted. A committee of de- 
positors then got busy formulating a plan to save 
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the bank and more especially the deposits. <A 
campaign was launched to get the depositors to 
agree to withdraw their deposits only in small in- 
stallments covering a period of three years. These 
waivers were signed by about eighty-five per cent. 
of the depositors. On the strength of this backing 
of the old depositors, the depositors committee, with 
the aid. of other influential citizens of the city, were 
able to interest important banking interests to take 
over the institution and pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar. This is said to be the only bank that 
ever came back. The conventional thing is for a 
community to accept a bank failure as something in- 
evitable, but Miami—especially the Miami spirit— 
is unconventional. 

Perhaps the Miami spirit—certainly the civic 
spirit—had something to do with another Miami 
bank. In 1922 the First National Bank, of which 
E. C. Romfh is generally called the “daddy,”’ built 
Miami’s first steel skyscrapper. The busy corner 
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where this ten-story bank building stands was a 
barren lot twenty-five years ago. But in Miami the 
largest skyscrapper of one season is not likely to 
hold that distinction the next season. The first unit 
of a fourteen-story building is now being construct- 
ed by the Bank of Bay Bascayne. 

Miami is literally alive with civic clubs and 
organizations and each organization is alive with 
the Miami spirit. They have a fine Rotary Club, 
Kiwanis, Exchange and Civitan Clubs, and there is 
a Community Council of Civic Clubs which seeks 
to co-ordinate all club activities. The Miami Real- 
ty Board is an organization that is trying to put the 
“real’”’ in the real estate business in Miami. ; 

The Miami spirit as reflected by the progressive 
tendencies of these civic clubs and as evidenced by 
an ultra-progressive citizenship will undoubtedly 
prove a strong factor in the solution of the city’s 
unsolved civic problems. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Miami Beach—The Isle of Pep—High Society and 


the American Riviera—Form and Formality 
—The Story of the Cocoanut Planters—A 
Modern Alladin and the Transformation of a 
Tropical Wilderness into a Garden of Beauty 
—Mecca of the Rich and the Famous. 


“T¢ Winter Comes’’ Newport and Fifth Avenue 
also comes—comes trooping down the palm-fringed 
East Coast of Florida to the American Riviera. 
By the unalterable decree of high society, Miami 
Beach and Palm Beach have been selected as the 
proper winter rendevous of the smart set, and here the 
elect and the elite bask in the sunlight and the spot- 
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light, discuss the prevailing modes and arrange their 
divorce matters in anticipation of the spring mar- 
riages. 

The list of the sojourners at these two resorts 
would make a veritable blue book and social regis- 
ter of ““Who’s Who’”’ in polite society. Of course 
some nice people do go to California, but the Florida 
resorter does not like to hear California mentioned— 
except when they have a freeze out there. 

With the successful establishment of Miami 
Beach as a popular resort, there began a spirited 
rivalry between Palm Beach and the new resort for 
the favor of the ultra-rich. If price be the criterion 
of ‘‘class,’’ Miami Beach not only appears to be out- 
beaching Palm Beach but out-palming it as well. A 
club luncheon and a pitcher of lemonade served to a 
party of four at the casino for the elite called forth 
a check for fifty-two dollars. The customer, being 
from Milwaukee, thought the lemonade at this price 
should have been spiked, but he insists that it. 
wasn t. 
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The two resorts do not have much of a much- 
ness. Palm Beach is little more than a parade ground 
and style show. It is a great stickler for formality. 
Miami Beach goes in more for form rather than for- 
mality. At Palm Beach bouffant frocks, with ruf- 
fles and frills, are the established rule among the pretty 
habitues of the beach who never go near the water. 
At Miami Beach the popular Annette Kellerman or 
one-piece bathing suit is visible—barely visible, or 
visibly bare, one might say. 

The difference between Palm Beach and Miami 
Beach is largely the difference between age and youth. 
Miami Beach might well be called the Isle of Pep. 
Sport is an epidemic there, and they go in for the 
strenuous life. Golf, polo and water sports are 
strongly featured. National yacht races are held an- 
nually on Biscayne Bay. On this course the fast 
racing boats of America have beat all records. There 
are three bathing casinos at the beach, and surf bath- 
ing may be indulged in the year round. 
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Night life in Miami and Miami Beach finds high 
society at numerous oriental gardens and smart social 
functions. Dinner parties and dress rehearsals are 
much in vogue. Hops are very popular. At one of 
the fashionable gardens moonlight dancing on a 
marble floor is the proper thing. A number of 
fashionable roadhouses masquerade under the more 
dignified title of tropical inn or tea garden. Some of 
these out-of-the-way resorts enjoy popularity chiefly 
for the ease with which boozeatonic may be obtained., 

Miami Beach insists on being a thing apart 
from Miami. It is a separate municipality. To the 
layman it appears that the interests of the two resort 
cities are mutual and there appears every reason for 
solidarity. The two cities are linked together by a. 
giant, million-dollar causeway spanning Biscayne 
Bay. Miami Beach, like Miami, is riding on the high 
tide of a real estate boom. The entire island was 
offered at one time for twenty-five thousand dollars, 
which is just about the price today of a good ocean- 
front lot. 
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The little peninsula of Miami Beach was orig- 
inally known as Ocean Beach. Along the small sand 
dunes is a skirt of cocoanut trees. The usual accepted 
story of the growth of these trees was that at some 
unknown time a schooner loaded with nuts in the 
hull was shipwrecked along the coast and that the 
nuts were washed ashore and took root. This plaus- 
ible story was generally accepted as true, though now 
conceded to be pure fiction. The fact that the trees 
were growing in well-defined rows shattered the 
story of the wrecked schooner. 

Early in the eighties there lived in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, two young men who had 
heard of the old story of the great fortunes made by 
cocoanut planters. E. T. Field and Ezra Osborne 
dreamed of a fortune, and purchased from the gov- 
ernment a large part of the ocean frontage from 
Jupiter to Cape Florida, paying therefor from seven- 
ty-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, They were going to become cocoanut planters. 
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They had been told that no clearing of the land was 
necessary and that all they had to do was to plant 
the nuts. They figured that each tree would drop 
one mature nut each day and as they planned to 
plant four hundred and fifty thousand trees a great 
fortune loomed within their grasp. They secured 
a schooner and dispatched it to Trinidad to secure 
the nuts for planting. Men had to be brought from _ 
New Jersey to do the work. The nuts were scatter- 
ed along the coast for convenient planting. It re- 
quired three winters to complete the planting of the 
nuts. _A large number of them sprouted, but a larger 
proportion of the trees were destroyed a: rabbits 
that infested the beach. 

John S. Collins, a leading horticulturist of New 
Jersey, also lived in Monmouth County, and Field 
and Osborne consulted Mr. Collins in regard to their 
venture, with the result that Mr. Collins was induced 
to purchase a half interest in these lands. After an 
investigation of the tropical section, Mr. Collins be- | 
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came convinced that there were other lines of horti- 
culture and agriculture more promising than the 
growing of cocoanuts. Mr. Collins then purchased 
the other half interest of these lands, which made 
him the owner of sixteen hundred and seventy acres 
of ocean front, extending from Jupiter to the Norris 
Cut, lying between the Ocean and Biscayne Bay and 
embracing four and one-half miles. A large portion 
of this land was covered with wild palmetto. Mr. 
Collins; being an expert farmer and an excellent 
judge of soils, was convinced that if the land could 
be cleared at a reasonable cost the growing of early 
vegetables would be a profitable investment. The 
clearing of the land by hand labor was found too 
expensive, and a traction engine was used for this 
purpose. Two hundred acres was laid out and 
planted in vegetables. As there was no way to get 
to Miami to deliver his product to the railroad, he dug 
a canal from Biscayne Bay toa small grasslake which 
connected with Indian Creek. This, however, proved 
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too slow, and in 1912 he built the Collins bridge con- 
necting Miami-and Miami Beach. Mr. Collins later 
planted two hundred acres in avocado and budded 
mangoes. His grove is the largest grove of avocadoes 
and mangoes in the world, embracing about nine 
thousand trees. This grove is a very profitable in- 
vestment, the fruit selling as high as twenty-five dol- 
lars for a crate of three dozen. 

The building of the Collins canal and the Col- 
lins bridge started the great work of development of 
Miami Beach. A company of Miami men was soon 
formed and a large tract of land purchased. A town 
site was laid out and extensive development planned, 
but the company did not make the success hoped for. 
Then along came a modern Alladin in the person of 
Mr. Carl G. Fisher, an Indianapolis millionaire, who 
purchased a large tract of land and began at once ex- 
tensive development of the beach. Under the magic 
touch of his genius, the tropical wilderness was 
quickly transformed into’a garden of beauty. He 
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reclaimed about one thousand acres of land, filling in 
the mangrove swamp with sand and muck from the 
bay. A town site was laid out, hard surface streets 
built and shade trees planted. Millions of dollars 
has since been poured into this development work, 
and the beach today is the Mecca for wealthy Ameri- 
ca. In 1920 Mr. Fisher completed his Flamingo 
hotel and since then other large hotels have been 
erected. Here, also, is one of the greatest aquariums in 
the world, established by Mr. James A. Allison, of 
Indianapolis. . 

The vast expenditure of wealth at Miami Beach 


? 


has made the ‘‘wilderness blossom like a rose,” and 
today the little peninsula is the playground for the 
pleasure loving, with magnificent estates for the great 
and near-great, the polo and golfing center of Ameri- 
ca, with flower-bordered canals, palm boulevards and 


wave-washed islands. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A City With a Personality—The Sum of Its Ac- 
complishments—Prophecy and Propaganda— 
The “Land of Advertisement—Destiny and 
Normalcy—Summer’s Simile. © 


Miami is a city with a personality all its own. 
It is not a city without faults, but its charms are so 
numerous and so attractive that its faults may be 
kindly overlooked or charitably condoned. Miami is 
young, and its faults may be charged to the short- 
comings of youth, due to its abnormal growth and 
to that spirit of high enthusiasm characteristic of 
youth. Anyway, Miami is no dud. The town is no 
longer a speculation. It has triumphantly passed be- 
yond the realm of High Uncertainties and taken its 
place in the galaxy of famous cities. 
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A city of over fifty thousand inhabitants that has 
risen from the tropic wastes of a neglected country 
in scarcely more than twenty-five years, whose real 
estate appraisals in that brief time has reached the 
enormous total of sixty-five million dollars, has a 
record of achievement to its credit of which any city 
might well feel proud. Add to this unique accom- 
plishment the distinction of having the greatest gain 
in population, according to the last decennial census, 
of any city in the United States, and the further fact 
that its entire development has been made without 
the aid of important manufactures or great indus- 
trial enterprise of any kind, and we have a phenomena 
so striking that the processes of its stupendous growth 
awakens the interest of not only city builders every- 
where but all students of municipal progress as well. 

With such an enviable record of successful 
achievement to its credit, and whirled along by much 
adulation, it is but natural that young Miami should 
appear enthusiastic regarding its destiny. Prophecy 
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and propaganda have been freely indulged in regard- 
ing the city’s future. If the height of its aspirations 
is to be a popular resort center, Miami's future is se- 
cure. Its destiny is written in the skies. Until the 
Creator of the Universe changes the course of the 
elements Miami will continue to grow in popularity 
and continue to attract visitors from all less favored 
climes—if it but continues to advertise. 

But if Miami aspires to be something more than 
a great resort center it should reach out for something 
more substantial than the transient visitor. The full 
development of the city and its back country wait 
only upon the coming of enterprising and industrious » 
homeseekers. “Thousands of acres of idle and neglect- 
ed land stretch in every direction from Miami. An 
opportunity attractive enough to induce immigration 
on a larger scale should be made, and then—adver- 
tise some more. It would also seem the better part 
of wisdom for the city, through its civic organiza- 
tions, to make a more determined effort to secure 
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manufacturing and industrial plants that might pro- 
vide employment to considerable numbers. Adver- 
tising might well be employed as an aid in this con- 
nection. An assurance of even a chance of employ- 
ment would serve as an incentive to bring thousands 
of new visitors to the city, many of whom might 
reasonably be expected to become permanent citizens. 

Miami might well be called the Land of Ad- 
vertisement. Its phenomenal growth and present 
prominence is a concrete lesson in the value of muni- 
cipal publicity—if a community has something 
unique or worth while to offer, as Miami unques- 
tionably has. Climate as an asset for a country’s 
development may be as tangible in its value as the, 
products of mine or field—if properly exploited. The 
measure of the city’s growth in the future may only 
depend upon the size of the advertising appropri- 
ation. Nature has indeed been lavish with Miami, 
and the handiwork of man has wrought its miracle 
in the improvement and adornment of nature's prodi- 
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gality. Its rare and delightful climate, its almost 
ideal environment as a home city, and its close prox- 
imity to the great centers of population, are advan- 
tages of great potential value—if advertised. 

The city may be said to have found itself dur- 
ing the years of the great World War. It registered 
its first notable success as a great resort center during 
the period ef high-price inflation. While there has 
been throughout the country a general tendency, at 
least, to return to normalcy, Miami—some critics 
say—is still sailing under the red banner of war and 
still writing its price tags at pre-war figures. Investi- 
gation does not reveal this to be true except in rare 
instances. The ordinary commodities are sold on a 
par with Northern cities. Real estate and rentals are 
indeed high, whether too high or not is a matter for 
the experts—and Miami is full of experts, and they 
are not all local talent, either. In fact, not the least 
of Miami's virtues is her ability to accept advice good 
naturedly. Nearly every visitor to the city offers 
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some special panacea for civic improvement. The 
city bears up bravely under this load of constructive 
criticism and goes serenely on, meeting its own prob- 
lems in its own way—and making a pretty good job 
of it at that. 

The familiar law of supply and demand would 
seem to have something to do with prices in Miami. 
There is no immunity from this old law—it effects 
all things, including ocean-front lots, with equal 
impunity. And Miami, favored of the gods and the 
elements in countless ways, is not favored in this re- 
spect, but must, in common with her sister cities, bow 


to its caprice. 


Miami is like a summer day, and no matter what 
grievances we have against Summer, when it comes 
to bidding her good-bye all her faults are forgiven 
her. We remember only her sweetness, the outdoor 
joy she brought us, the crimson of her sunsets, the 


rose of her sunrises, the breath of her flowers, the 
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song of her birds—the warmth of her sun! When the 
melancholy west wind presages the coming of Win- 
ter and the storm king spreads his mantle of white 
over the world, the call of Miami will doubtless 
again be heard in a million homes, and each recurring 
season there will be found at the outer gates of the 
city an eager throng of winter-weary pilgrims clam- 


oring for admission to 


The Town That Climate Built. 
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